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Enlisting Our Manas... 


THIS ISSUE of the Employment Security Review contains a special section entitled ‘‘War 
Roles of the United States Employment Service.” Its purpose is to highlight the role each 
of us is obligated to assume immediately for the safety of our country—tasks which cannot 
be laid aside until victory is won. 

It is relatively easy to draw a blueprint for action. But it is difficult to suggest a pattern 
for thought. Yet, this is what I want to attempt on this page. I wish to suggest the new type 
of thinking that must take hold in the local office if we are to be successful. It is the type of 
thinking for which procedures cannot be written. 





x * * 


OUR FIRST RESPONSIBILITY is to put our thinking on a war basis. We must forget the 
old idols in the face of the new facts. We must realize once and for all that we cannot go 
along in the way we have been going along during 1934, 1938, or even 1941. Many of the 
accomplishments of which we had reason to be proud and many of the attitudes we were 
justified in assuming may no longer be suited to a world at war. If they are not, they must be 
scrapped. For example, we have frequently taken pride in the total placement figures of 
local offices. I doubt whether we can long continue to regard such figures as an index of 
war efficiency. Today we are not particularly concerned with total placements; we are pri- 
marily concerned with the specific placement of workers who will speedily build planes and 
ships and guns or make other contributions to war work. 

Yesterday, we concentrated on developing good relations with an employer of salesmen. 
Today, this employer’s needs are subordinated to the greater urgency of a war contractor’s 
needs. 

Yesterday, we took pride in the exact filling of an employer’s specifications. Today, our 
job is to provide the employer with workers who will speed his war contract—regardless of 
his personal wishes or traditional requirements. 

In short, we must think only in terms of war goals—ready for changes, for surprises, for 
hard assignments. 


x * * 


OUR SECOND immediate responsibility is to unify our aims and our plans so that we can 
function as a truly national employment system. This means abandoning what Archibald 
MacLeish, Director of the Office of Facts and Figures, calls the “‘superstition of distance’’; 
the belief that what takes place in a local office or community in one State is of no concern to 
a local office in another State. Recent months have shown that when our enemy takes an 
outpost 7,000 miles away, we, as a result, may not have sugar in our coffee. Do away with the 
superstition of distance and you will realize that when a New England firm needs 50 ma- 
chinists, a local office in Nebraska shares the responsibility for supplying the men. Do away 
with the superstition of distance and you will understand that a survey of labor market condi- 
tions in your community is of great interest and use to communities hundreds of miles away. 
Do away with the superstition of distance and you become part of a truly national employment 
service serving the entire Nation in its gravest hour of need. 


SS & 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS do not create unified national services. A “chain of under- 
standing” can achieve that goal. Each one of us in the United States Employment Service 
must become thoroughly familiar with the broad economic conditions from which our prob- 
lems spring. We shall then be ready to do the job assigned to us in the Victory Program. 


—Joun J. Corson, Director, United States Employment Service. 
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Underutilization of industry— 
Special recruitment proce- 
dures—Clearance explained— 
Placements in January—Bene- 
fits in January. 


q Twice during the month Donald Nelson, War 
Production Board Chairman, went before the micro- 
phone to tell industry that the American people want 
production and ‘“‘no fooling.” He said that man- 
hours now being put into military production could 
be doubled if all equipment involved were used 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. Twenty percent of war 
plants are still operating only 5 or 5% days a week, 
he said, while in many plants second shifts use only 
40 percent of plant capacity, and third shifts use only 
20 percent. 


q Mr. Nelson’s contentions are supported by an in- 
dependent survey made by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. It disclosed that: 

Seven essential armament industries in January 
were utilizing only slightly more than three-fifths of 
their maximum potential work force as measured by 
existing facilities plus those in sight. After adding 
the workers they propose to hire by June 30 to those 
currently employed, the 1,416 establishments in 
these essential industries would only be employing 
four-fifths of their estimated peak employment. 

A variety of reasons were offered by employers for 
failure to operate at capacity at the present time. 
Lack of contracts was the factor most frequently 
cited by one vital industry, and while not the most 
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prominent reason among other industries, was men- 
tioned quite frequently. Delayed deliveries of ma- 
terials and parts were mentioned by a number of 
firms, as was the lack of supervisory and skilled 
workmen. 


{ Counterbalancing these facts are reports from State 
labor market surveys that not only are many plants 
going on a 168-hour basis, but that the United States 
Employment Service is intensifying its efforts to sup- 
ply the labor needs of all war industries. These efforts 
include special recruitment procedures to increase 
the labor supply: 

Missouri.—A special coordinator between the union 
organizations and the Kansas City local office has 
been assigned to devote full time to union recruit- 
ment on orders coming into the local office. It is the 
coordinator’s responsibility to keep in touch with the 
ranking officials and approximately 250 business 
agents of Kansas City labor locals. 

New York.—One firm has asked the Employment 
Service not only to make use of the local office files, 
but also to check through applications filed with the 
plant in order to locate those who are not registered 
with the Service. The plant’s files include several 
thousand applicants, and the firm is depending on 
the Employment Service for the initial sorting of 
applicants from which it can select suitable workers 
for either immediate or future employment. 

Massachusetts—The number of employers in the 
central area who are becoming interested in the apti- 
tude testing program of the employment service con- 
tinues to increase. 

During this month also the Bureau of Employment 
Security announced its modified clearance proced- 
ures to expedite movement of workers in stringent 
occupations in essential industries. Said Director 
Corson, “Clearance should be interpreted as but one 
among a great many recruitment devices and should 
be used only after ali efforts to secure workers locally 
have been exhausted.” 









The new procedures suggest doing away with cer- 
tain forms, minimizing others, and using telephone 
and telegraph whenever necessary. 


q Meanwhile, facts on January labor market de- 
velopments show that although $77.5 billion had been 
allocated by the Federal Government for war pro- 
duction, only $16.2 billion had been paid out to 
industry in fulfilled contracts. A huge backlog of 
orders therefore exists. Unprecedented expansion 
of production is imminent in the next few weeks. 

In fact, employers reporting to the United States 
Employment Service forecast that 540,000 employees 
will be added to their rolls during the first 6 months 
of 1942. These employers represent selected war 
industries and now employ a total of over 5 million 
workers. 


q As is usual during December—January, placements 
declined again this year, but the drop was somewhat 
sharper this year than last. 

They dropped 11 percent from December 1941 to 
a January 1942 total of 438,000, whereas they fell 
only 2 percent in the same period last year. Declines 
occurred in the number of jobs filled in both agri- 








cultural and nonagricultural pursuits. Agricultural 
placements were almost a third fewer than in De- 
cember, while nonagricultural placements dropped 
about one-tenth. 

Continuing the rise begun in November, the active 
file of individuals seeking work increased 480,000 or 
11 percent over December; the total of 4.9 million 
is the highest level attained since July 1941, but still 
200,000 lower than at the end of January 1941. 


{ The precipitous rise in unemployment compensa- 
tion benefit payments which normally occurs between 
December and January was repeated this year. Bene- 
fit payments, aggregating $41.1 million, were paid for 
approximately 3.5 million man-weeks of unemploy- 
ment. Disbursements totaled $13.2 million or 47 
percent above December, the sharpest December- 
January rise on record. More than 1 million indi- 
viduals received at least one benefit payment during 
the month, slightly more than in January of last year, 
but about 400,000 or two-thirds above December. 
Approximately one-fourth of the 4.2 million unem- 
ployed during January, as estimated by the Work 
Projects Administration, received unemployment 
compensation. 








Next Month—A Special Section 
on Farm Labor Supply and the 
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War Roles of the United States 
Employment Service 








The war program demands that the national system of employment offices shall play a role never before 
enacted by a public agency in our country. That role is to assure that the efforts of the total labor force of the 
Nation are directed to the accomplishment of war aims. 

In terms of action, what does it mean? 

It means: Concentrating first on those precious skills required to make planes, ships, and guns. Skilled 
workers, no matter where they live, must be directed to jobs in war factories, no matter where located. Further- 
more, the time and abilities of these skilled men must not be wasted nor dissipated by excessive turn-over or 
migration. 

It means: Developing thousands of additional skilled workers. 

It means: Bringing into the labor market—for war as well as civilian industries—all men, women, and youths 
who can and should work. 

It means: Coordinating all units of the United States Employment Service—local, State, regional, and 
Federal—so that labor market areas which extend over State lines may be served effectively. 

In other countries employment services have already proved their ability to manage the labor force. (See 
The British Labour Exchange in the February 1942 issue of the EMpLoyMEnT Security Review and Labor Supply 
Poltcy Abroad in the March 1942 issue of the EMPLOYMENT Security Review.) In this country we are only at the 
beginning of the job. The war roles—outlined below—are still ahead of us. 


x *k & 

MANPOWER States Employment Service. Our actual tasks are 
REQUIREMENTS no less difficult than the imaginary ones cited above, 
for employment offices in areas of intense war pro- 
_ duction activity will be called upon to supply war- 
IF YOURS is an average local United States Employ- production workers in great numbers—in some cases 
ment Service office, with an average active file of trebling or quadrupling their present supply of quali- 
2,750 registrants, could you bring into the labor fied applicants. The armament industries of the 
market about 2,000 additional workers who are not Nation now employ 7 million workers. By the end 
now looking for, or who may not even be interested of this year, they will employ about 17 million. This 
in, employment? Could you transfer from civilian to forecast is fraught with greater labor supply difficul- 
war production about 5,000 more skilled and semi- ties than we have ever encountered. Moreover, it 
skilled workers? Or, to put it another way, could should be kept in mind that the armed forces will 
your local office double its present active file of draw at least 2.2 million men, although the exact 

applications of workers suitable for war industries? figures cannot be made public. 
Such would be the tasks of each of the 1,500 local Why do we need these 10 million additional war 

offices before the end of 1942 if the burden of recruit- workers? 

ing and transferring workers for war industries were We need these workers to build the armament 
distributed equally among all units of the United needed to defeat our enemies. The President has 
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estimated that the following will be needed for 
victory: 


This year 
60, 000 
45, 000 

8, 000, 000 


Next year 
125, 000 
75, 000 
10, 000, 000 


In addition, our 6 million farms have decided, in 
the words of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, to 
“produce to the limit”’ food needed to win the war. 

In terms of cost, our armament program will require 
$56 billion for the next fiscal year—a figure equivalent 
to nearly half of the expected national income. 

An inkling of what demands will arise in a few major 
industries—even before June 1942—may be obtained 
from the latest estimates of hires anticipated by some 
10,549 employers. As reported to local offices, the 
estimates total 660,169 hires. The 189 aircraft firms 
surveyed report a need for 169,225 workers; the 252 
shipbuilding firms plan to hire 128,732 workers; and 
ordnance manufacturers (including tanks, guns, and 
ammunition) plan to hire 113,606. 

These are projected hirings by employers already in 
operation. During the next few weeks, scores of new 
plants will go into production. The demands for 
hires will rise even higher. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security estimates that we will need, by the end 
of 1942, 600,000 more workers for aircraft production, 
200,000 more workers for tanks and ordnance, and 
500,000 more for shipbuilding. In addition, we will 
need more workers in every other industry vital to 
winning the war. 

To produce and to maintain our fleets of airplanes 
and ships requires a higher ratio of skilled workers to 
the total population than we now have. The pre- 
mium throughout all war industries is on skilled men 
and women. A substantial portion of the 10 million 


who will enter the war industries will have to have 
some degree of skill. A sizable proportion of these 
workers will have to be highly skilled in a number of 
critical occupations—occupations in which a scarcity 
existed as far back as 1939. 


As thousands upon thousands of workers climb the 
ladder from lower to higher skills, as they transfer 
from service occupations to production, from white- 
collar jobs to technical jobs, gaps in the labor force 
will appear. Throughout the year, also, the farms of 
the Nation will be calling for workers. At the close of 
1941, about 8.6 million workers were on the farms. 
Today, thousands of these men are being attracted to 
war jobs by higher wages. The prospects are that 
about 600,000 farm laborers may be diverted from 
agriculture to other work. And yet, the United 
States Employment Service has accepted the chal- 
lenge—through its expanded Farm Placement Serv- 
ice—that crop losses shall not and must not take place 
because of lack of manpower for the harvest. To 
close the gaps in the labor force and to fill the demands 
for workers, at least 3 million new workers will have 
to be added to the total labor force. 

In summary, bringing 10 million workers to war 
jobs, recruiting 3 million additional workers for the 
labor force, and keeping the farm labor supplies 
ample for record food production are the three 
stupendous tasks facing the Employment Service if 
we are to fulfill the manpower requirements of the 
victory program. 

The table below shows the transformation that will 
take place in the labor force this year. It shows that 
nearly 13 million people will find themselves in work 








THE RESPONSIBILITY for labor supply is not ours alone. There are other public agencies which 
have a part to play in this program, and there is a heavy responsibility on employers and on the workers 
themselves, the former to make every effort to conserve the labor supply by using it effectively, the latter 
by rendering enthusiastic, unstinted service in the production program. The important point is that all 
those involved in the labor supply problem—labor, capital, and the public—must plan wisely to operate 
efficiently, if our goals are to be achieved and the war won as quickly as possible. 


The United States Employment Service is an agency which has a most important role to play in this 
crisis. As an operating agency, we are charged with vital responsibilities in bringing about the mobiliza- 
tion of the manpower of the Nation for war production purposes.—Ewan CLacug, Associate Director, Bureau 


of Employmen: Security. 
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different from that in which they are now engaged. 
The United States Employment Service is already 
aiding in the management of these mass changes. It 
will even aid in the efficient allocation of manpower 
to the armed forces. (See page 6.) 


Increase in persons engaged in the war effort end of 1941 
to end of 1942 


[Millions of Persons] 








Workers from these sources will To— 
transfer . . 
Net increase in labor force.... 2.8 | Armed forces..... 2 
Reduction of agricultural em- War industries.... 10.5 
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NEW STRUCTURE 
FOR NEW TASKS 


LABOR MARKET problems do not stop at State 
boundary lines. Just as the Nation is recruiting a 
united fighting force for a total war, so the United 
States Employment Service is recruiting all available 
manpower for an all-out production task. Early in 
the defense effort it became apparent that to serve 
the needs of the Army and Navy and service the 
needs of employers, whose factories are scattered over 
all the States of the Union, it would be necessary to or- 


ganize one centralized recruitment agency for war- — 


production workers. 

For this reason, the President requested each Gov- 
ernor to transfer the separate State employment 
services into a nationally operated employment 
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service. This transfer was made within 10 days. In 
a statement before the Congressional Committee on 
Defense Migration headed by Representative Tolan, 
Director Corson said: 

*‘The United States Employment Service now car- 
ries complete responsibility and authority for the 
operation of all public employment services in the 
United States. 

“The new structure is designed specifically to: 
Expedite the administrative process, eliminate organ- 
izational and functional problems created by rigid 
State laws and State lines, provide simultaneous 
issuance to all field personnel of all matters of uniform 
policy and procedure.” 

Another necessary step was to gear the United 
States Employment Service to the machinery of the 
War Production Board. As a result, the Director of 
the United States Employment Service became Chief 
of the Labor Supply Branch of the WPB Labor Divi- 
sion. One Assistant Director of the Bureau became 
Executive Secretary of the Labor Supply Branch. 
Through these actions, the decisions of the WPB 
affecting labor are channeled through the adminis- 
trators of the United States Employment Service. 

Operating through the 12 regional representatives 
and the State and territorial directors, the United 
States Employment Service can now unify direction of 
the labor resources of the Nation. Differences due 
to geography—areas of surplus labor and areas of 
shortages—can now be adjusted more easily. Labor 
market areas which extend over State lines can now 
be served more effectively. 

A Nation-wide system of supervision, which became 
effective April 1, will provide better guidance and help 
for all local offices. Present plans call for a super- 
visor for an average of every eight local offices, who 
will visit them at least once a month. More frequent 
visits and assistance from other State and regional 
officials provide a means for improving the perform- 
ance of the war roles we are called upon to play. 












HOW MANY local office managers and their co-workers think of the Employment Service in the light of 


its new role as a vital war agency—a public institution where everybody in a community, including 
employer, labor organization, or civic organization, has a right to go for information on the labor market; 
an organization that can advise and assist communities in solving or alleviating problems.—Louts LEvingE, 
Acting Chief, Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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ARMY OR FACTORY— 
e ALLOCATION OF MANPOWER 


“J CAN’T SEE the advantage of taking a man into 
the Army if he is needed to make a gun.” 

In these words, Brigadier General Hershey, Director 
of the Selective Service System, summarized the need 
for proper allocation of manpower between military 
services and war industries. 

The occupational questionnaires, now flooding into 
the local offices, are one indication of the effort to 
find more men who can make guns. The local offices 
are aiding in this search by calling in, for interview, 
those men who have indicated on their occupational 
questionnaires experience in any of over 200 critical 
occupations listed but who are not employed in war 
factories. When such a skilled worker is identified, 
the local office interviewers will have an opportunity 
to direct him to war factories or to point out the war- 
production jobs which will become available to him 
through additional training. Interviewers are stress- 
ing the patriotic duty of each qualified man to give 
his skills to the making of tools for victory if he is not 
already doing so. Here is a role local office person- 
nel can carry out with direct benefit to the war pro- 
duction program. If workers with scarce and essen- 
tial skills are drawn into military service, the resulting 
delays and break-downs in war production will en- 
danger the entire victory program. On the other 
hand, rapid expansion of the armed forces must not 
be hampered by deferment of workers whose places 
in industry can be filled by others. That is why local 
offices are carefully screening all registrants for selec- 
tive service and are advising, in the light of adequate 
occupational and labor market information, on the 
proper allocation of men between the factory and 
the war camp. 

Within a short while, nearly 40,000,000 men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65 will file with local offices 
an inventory of their occupational skills. If local 
offices study and use the invaluable information pro- 
vided by these questionnaires, we should soon be able 
to identify pools of workers needed in war produc- 
tion. Furthermore, the United States Employment 
Service will be able to provide local Selective Service 
Boards with information on labor supply which will 
aid in arriving at decisions as to who can serve best in 
industry and who can serve best in the military forces. 
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The final result should be the allocation of men to 
places where they will do the most good: the highly 
skilled worker going into the factories, the 1—A selec- 
tees, who can be replaced by other workers, serving 
in the armed forces. 


DEVELOPING NEW SKILLS— 
e TRAINING 


PROMOTING THE TRAINING of more men and 
women at a more rapid speed in a larger list of skilled 
occupations is the task the United States Employment 
Service offices still face after nearly 2 years of ex- 
perience with vocational training and in-plant train- 
ing. Experience with all types of methods for aug- 
menting the skilled labor supply shows that training 
will continue as a major source of qualified workers 
for all war industries. Six out of every ten workers 
who will be producing planes next year, for example, 
will come from training classes. The remainder will 
come from civilian industries, from lower skills, or 
from in-plant training. Equally large demands upon 
training will be made by all other industries. 

Local office personnel confront at least three major 
challenges in this area. They involve recruitment, 
planning and economy of training activities. 


Recruitment of trainees.—How to attract new supplies 
of workers for training is becoming an increasingly 
difficult question to answer. Young, vigorous, me- 
chanically-capable workers are becoming scarcer. 
Local office figures on referrals and placement 
illustrate that fact. A shift in the age distribution of 
applicants accepted for training in 1941 has become 
apparent. In the early months of the year, a larger 
number of workers who had had some previous 
experience were enrolled in refresher courses. This 
is reflected in the high proportion of referrals of work- 
ers in the 25-44 age group. As this source of supply 
was depleted and as, with the coming of summer 
months, a larger number of students entered the 
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labor market, there was a decided shift in enrollments 
to persons under 21 years of age. Toward the end 
of 1941 older workers again began to be referred. 

With the supply of trainees less abundant than 
heretofore, local offices are ever searching for new 
sources. 

Workers unemployed either because of seasonal 
factors, plant conversion, or material shortages, are 
being utilized as a source of trainee supply in many 
areas. Some New England localities which had 
experienced shortages of trainees are placing in- 
creased emphasis on the training of displaced workers. 
Oregon reported waiting lists for training courses, 
with logging and sawmill workers—seasonal workers— 
applying in large numbers. In the metropolitan area 
of New York State, more persons—many of them 
displaced salesmen and construction workers—were 
seeking training than existing facilities could accom- 
modate. 

Women and Negroes are two groups which are 
important sources for trainees. During the coming 


months, the barriers against these workers will have 


to be broken down. Some evidence of the acceptance 
of nonwhites for training is already available. Dur- 
ing December a record high of 1,328 nonwhites were 
admitted to training courses. But this number still 
accounted for only 3.4 percent of all referrals. 

The doors of training classes have been flung open 
to women with the announcement of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s policy that defense training shall be 
extended to women on a basis of equality with men. 

Older workers, handicapped, white-collar workers— 
these are the reserves which local offices will have to 
draw upon for training in increasing numbers during 
the coming weeks. 


Anticipating needs.—In this fast-moving war, when 
days count, the local office has the responsibility of 
anticipating the needs of war industries, so that war 
factories shall not stand idle while workers are being 
trained. 

To discharge this obligation local offices must have 
complete information on the supply of and demand for 
workers. It is for this reason that hundreds of local 
office representatives are consulting with employers, 
studying their needs—present and future—and mak- 
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ing thorough labor market surveys. Upon this in- 
formation the local office can make its recommenda- 
tions to the council of administrators in each com- 
munity on the need for training, the number of 
workers needed, when they will be needed, and the 
occupational specifications that must be met by the 
trainees if they are to be placed. Foreseeing needs 
and recommending training to meet them locally must 
therefore become one of the major concerns of the 
local office. 


No Wasteful Training: Moreover, since the war can 
be won only if we have the planes, ships, and tanks, 
training courses in skills important to the production 
of these weapons and their maintenance are receiving 
dominant attention. Local office personnel are dis- 
couraging nonessential training, irrespective of pet 
schemes or local traditions. On the other hand, 
they are encouraging training in critical occupations 
in excess of local neéds whenever openings in these 
occupations exist elsewhere. The War Production 
Board had authorized preemployment and refresher 
training over and above local needs for machine-tool 
operators, arc welders, riveters, and aircraft mechanics, 
because of the acute needs of certain labor market 
areas. 

Along with their specific responsibilities in recruit- 
ing, referring, and placing vocational trainees, local 
office personnel have other roles in the training area. 
Intensive training in the plant is an essential step in 
the induction to or adaptation of workers for war 
production. New workers, however well trained out- 
side the plant, must be carefully supervised upon their 
induction, until they reach normal production. Such 
in-plant training is in progress in both large and small 
establishments operating in all parts of the country. 

Local offices have been alert in pointing out that in 
planning on-the-job training industry has an oppor- 
tunity to reexamine its skilled-worker needs. For 
example, one shipbuilding company on the Gulf 
Coast broke down a demand estimate for 2,800 skilled 
workers into a demand for 1,500 skilled and 1,300 
semiskilled persons. Meantime, an in-service training 
program was set up to take care of about 2,000 workers. 

To assist in upgrading, job-breakdown, and training 
plans, the United States Employment Service has 
made available to employers the services of trained 
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job analysts. These analysts, often in cooperation 
with training-within-industry representatives, enter 
the plants to analyze jobs and interview workers. 
All possibilities of upgrading or promoting workers 
are explored. If insufficient skills are found through 
this method, recommendations for job simplification 
are made. The recommended program is carried out 
by the plant itself. Job analysts are available through 
many local employment offices throughout the country. 

Up to the present in-plant training has been under- 
taken by employers at their own initiative, with the 
encouragement and assistance of Government agen- 
cies. Now that production must be increased, mani- 
fold in-plant training will be needed almost universally 
to staff new and converted plants. Employment 
Service personnel are today in a position to insist that 
existing programs be continued and enlarged and 
that new programs of on-the-job training and up- 
grading be instituted as fast as they can be planned. 
The United States Employment Service will continue 
to supply technical assistance where necessary. One 
direct measure for promoting in-plant training is 
through application of the policy that the Employ- 
ment Service will give preference in supplying labor 
only to employers who have instituted in-plant train- 
ing programs. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST— 
e REFERRAL OF WORKERS 


SINCE THE PRIMARY JOB of the country is to 
build armaments, the primary concern of local offices 
is to serve the employers who build armament. The 
principle of preferential referral of workers, therefore, 
is a policy of first things first. 

The overwhelming majority of local managers and 
their staffs, therefore, are giving their attention and 
their first consideration to employers with war con- 
tracts. In many local offices this has meant a read- 
justment of staffs. The more experienced personnel 
have been assigned in developing cordial working 
relationships with war contractors. Less important 
local office functions have had to drop into the back- 
ground. That is a perfectly natural—and desirable— 
result of the conversion of the local office into a war 
agency. 


The preferential policy is not an easy one to trans- 
late into action. Immediately upon its announce- 
ment, dozens of questions have arisen: How does a 
local office know the employer’s priority rating? 
Should local employers with low priority ratings 
always be given preference over employers outside 
the immediate clearance area? What about em- 
ployers with high ratings who have not in the past 
cooperated with the Employment Service? 

Some of these questions have been answered by 
specific procedures from Washington. Questions 
which cannot be resolved by specific procedures will, 
as always, require the ingenuity and the imaginative 
attack of the Employment Service personnel. 

In serving employers formerly ‘‘cool” to the Em- 
ployment Service, many local managers have found 
useful an approach which rises above any other 
consideration except the determiriation to speed war 
contracts. In other words, the local office may quite 
realistically decide that in referring workers to em- 








Then Old Mother Hubbard Did What? 


The familiar nursery rhyme relates the sad experience of: 


Old Mother Hubbard who went to the cupboard 
To get her poor doggie a bone 

When she got there, the cupboard was bare 
And so the poor doggie got none. 


The Employment Service at present faces the same situation 
as did Mother Hubbard. A few years ago its files were bulging 
with applications from high-grade workers. Today, the cup- 
board is bare of applications from skilled mechanics in many 
occupational classifications. 

But we must not permit our story to end as did the story of 
Mother Hubbard, and we must fill the cupboard. 

To fulfill this responsibility the Employment Service will have 
to consider the employer’s personnel problems as a challenge 
to be met and solved regardless of how difficult these situations 
may be. We must change our concept of service. We must 
abandon the idea that the employer’s orders must be filled 
literally on the basis of his stated requirements. We must 
know more about the labor market; more about the techniques 
and tools of placement; more about the application of methods 
which will get a production job done without large numbers 
of highly skilled workers; in short, know more about this busi- 
ness of labor supply than the employer can possibly know. 
—CuesTer W. Hepter, Director, United States Employment Service 
for Illinois. 
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ployers now in war production, but who were form- 
erly noncooperative, they are serving the war con- 
tract, the goods to be produced, and the entire defense 
program, rather than the individual employer. 

On the other hand, the Employment Service may 
find that employers with whom excellent relationships 
have been developed are not to be accorded the priv- 
ilege of referral of war-production workers. The 
reason for this may again be found in the fact that 
the usefulness of any industry or plant is measured by 
the effectiveness with which it uses its resources— 
labor and facilities for war production. For that 
reason, an employer may _ receive preferential 
treatment only if he is utilizing to the fullest the skills 
of workers already employed and has made provision 
for breaking down jobs, upgrading, and training. 

The Office of Facts and Figures has said that local 
loyalties and local preferences cannot win the war. 
Neither can ashtrays, costume jewelry and toy trains. 
Manufacturers of these nonessentials cannot get prior- 
ity ratings for materials no matter how desirable that 
might be. Hence they cannot receive preference for 
labor from the Employment Service no matter how 
desirable that might be from a local point of view. 


PLACEMENTS FOR VICTORY— 
e UTILIZING MINORITIES 


“Until the Federal Government is able to control 
the actions of hiring officers, it seems futile to attempt 
to persuade employers to relax their racial specifica- 
tions,” says one State labor market report. 

As local offices convert to a war basis they face one 
of their greatest challenges: to refer to jobs greater 
numbers of Negroes, aliens, Spanish-Americans, 
foreign-born citizens, citizens of foreign extraction 
(such as Mexicans), and persons identified with 
certain religious groups. 

The challenge is great, but the United States Em- 
ployment Service has allied with it in this task a 
growing number of agencies—Federal, State, and 
local; it knows that the efforts against restrictive 
specifications are showing some results; and it is 
aware that the rewards for the successful solution of 
this problem are great. 

Rewards.—Relaxation of specifications against Ne- 
groes, noncitizens, nationality and religious groups 
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will admit millions of workmen—many of them skilled 
or with potential skill—to production for victory. 
National unity and high morale would also be pro- 
moted. The War Production Board says: “Leaving 
men in idleness is one of the best possible means of 
making fifth-columnists.” 

The challenge.—Negroes—one of our greatest reser- 
voirs of workers—are thus far not sharing equitably 
in war jobs. Latest facts from the United States Em- 
ployment Service show, for example: 

1. While placements of white workers in 20 selected 
war industries doubled (from the last quarter of 
1940 to the last quarter of 1941), the number of 
Negro placements in these industries rose only 18 
percent. 

2. An analysis of placements by major industry 
during the same period shows that of all Negro place- 
ments, about 60 percent were still in the service 
occupations. 

3. A special survey made in September by the 
Bureau of Employment Security indicated that 
Negroes were still given scant consideration for the 
jobs that were opening up. 

These figures illustrate statistically that the old 
“normalcy” specifications are still in effect; that 
prejudices of employers and white employees, and 
community attitudes are still depriving the war pro- 
gram of a great reservoir of labor. 

Equally handicapped are some 3 million Spanish- 
Americans, many thousands of whom are still on the 
fringe of employment. The War Production Board 
states this group’s hold on industry is even less secure 
than that of Negro workers. When airplane plants 
began to demand thousands of new workers in the 
Southwest, the ample supply of young Spanish- 
Americans was passed over, and factories were manned 
by white workers largely from east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

When the United States was plunged into the war, 
the employment of still another group—5 million 
aliens—became a larger question mark. Many of 
these workers lost their jobs immediately. Others— 
Germans, Italians, Middle Europeans—who had 
been unemployed for years before the war, lost all 
hope of employment. Among these aliens were many 
highly skilled tool makers whose loyalty was unques- 
tionable; yet State labor market reports throughout 
1941 told of their exclusion from the production arena. 

Allies against discrimination Official steps taken 
against discrimination date back to July 1940, when 
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Results.—“‘Janitors and laborers yesterday—skilled workers in war production today!” 





Hundreds of Negro workers have undergone this transition recently in Detroit, according to the Negro 
Employment and Training Branch of WPB’s Labor Division, and thousands more will be similarly affected as 
the automobile industry is converted to full-time production of tanks, shells, and aircraft. 

This integration of Negro workers into the Michigan defense effort is being accomplished through close 
cooperation between organized labor, management, and representatives of the Negro Employment and Training 


Branch. 


The Army and Navy have been able to grant permission to employers to hire more than 99 percent of the 
many thousands of aliens they have sought to employ on secret war production, reports the Minority Groups 


Branch of the War Production Board’s Labor Division. 








the National Defense Advisory Council appointed 
an administrator to integrate Negro workers with 
the training and employment phases of the defense 
program. 

Since that date, the President, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and later the War Production 
Board, have reiterated many times the policy that 
“Our Government cannot countenance continued 
discrimination against American citizens in defense 
production. Industry must take the initiative in 
opening the doors of employment to all loyal and 
qualified workers regardless of race, creed, color, or 


national origin.” 
* * . 


Today, at least three Federal units are trying to 
overcome restrictions that stand in the way of full 
employment. They are allied with the United States 
Employment Service, which has been given the 
mandate to draw upon all reservoirs of labor for war 
production. 

The President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
receives and investigates complaints of discrimination 
against workers in defense industries. 

The Negro Employment and Training Branch of the 
Labor Division, War Production Board, expands job 
opportunities for Negro workers by systematic visits 
to industrial employers for the purpose of facilitating 
the employment of qualified and available Negro 
workers. It is in constant touch with the Bureau of 
Employment Security and with local offices of the 
United States Employment Service to promote the 
placement of Negro workers through approved 
governmental agencies. 
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The Minority Groups Branch of the Labor Division 
War Production Board, has been assigned the task of 
working toward the integration with defense employ- 
ment of all qualified members of minority groups 
(including the physically handicapped) other than 
Negroes. 

This branch takes the lead to impress upon em- 
ployers that to discharge loyal aliens or foreign-born 
citizens merely because of the accident of birth is, in 
the words of the President, “‘as stupid as it is unjust.” 
Continued the President in a special statement to all 
employers: “I urge all private employers to adopt a 
sane policy regarding aliens and foreign-born citizens, 
and to remember that the sons of ‘foreigners’ they 
discharged may be among those who fought and are 
fighting so valiantly at Pearl Harbor or in the 
Philippines. 

“There is no law against employment of aliens 
except in special defense work of a secret nature, and 
even in such work the employer may hire an alien 
with the permission of the Army or Navy, depending 
on the contract.” 


The United States Employment Service against discrimina- 
tton.—The official policy of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is to discourage discrimination in any 
form. In carrying out the policy it eliminates any 
designation of religious affiliation that appears on 
application cards; and it has referral policies which in- 
sure equitable treatment to all applicants as well as 
procedures for reporting noncooperating employers to 
the Bureau and to the regional labor supply committee- 
Employment specialists in racial relations, located in 
the Washington and area offices of the United States 
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Employment Service are leading the effort to create 
more jobs for Negroes. 

But the ingenuity of the local office personnel is 
still the chief factor in opening jobs to the discrimi- 
nated workers. Evidence that such ingenuity is being 
exercised continually comes to the attention of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the War Pro- 
duction Board. (See Placing the Negro Worker by 
William H. Wilkinson, EMPLOYMENT Security RE- 
view June 1941.) 

Hard-won jobs for discriminated workers are truly 
“referrals for victory!” 


5 e WOMEN IN WAR JOBS 


Women, including those now engaged in household 
duties, constitute our greatest untapped source of 
labor needed for winning the war. Employers are 
beginning to realize that a large number of jobs 
formerly considered suitable only for men can be 
performed equally well by women. In total numbers, 
placements of women in many of these jobs have not 
yet been significant. However, the increasing labor 
demands of the victory program will have to be met 
by sharply increased employment of women. Ade- 
quate staffing of arms factories wili depend not only 
on the employment of ali women presently unem- 
ployed, but also on the recruitment of hundreds of 
thousands of women not now in search of work. 

Although the total number of women placed by 
public employment offices has steadily increased, it 
has not kept pace with the increase in placements of 
men. In the third quarter of 1941, placements of 
women numbered 525,200, as compared with 385,800 
in the corresponding quarter of 1940. Placements of 
men, on the other hand, increased almost twice as 
much, from 605,600 to 1,029,100. 

The number of women placed in 20 key defense 
industries increased from 13,500 in the first quarter 
to 16,900 in the third quarter of 1941. The largest 
increases were in the aircraft and parts industry (from 
460 to 1,300) and in the miscellaneous chemical prod- 
ucts industry (from 400 to 1,000). However, the 
actual number of women placed in these industries 
has been very small compared with the number of 
men placed. 


The number of women enrolled in defense training 
and preemployment refresher courses has been 
negligible. From the beginning of the training pro- 
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gram through September 1941, only 8,824 women 
were enrolled, compared to 670,192 men. However, 
6,000 of the enrollments of women took place from 
July through September 1941, indicating an increas- 
ing participation in the training program. The 
limited number of women trained is accounted for by 
the failure, until recently, of employers to relax their 
restrictions on the employment of women. 


* * * 


Recent labor-market surveys of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security report increasing instances of 
training for women. In one Maryland town, 400 
women are being trained in sheet-metal, woodwork, 
machine-shop, and welding jobs. ‘Training pro- 
grams for women on machine-tool operations and 
subassembly work for aircraft plants have been 
inaugurated in New Jersey and Ohio. 

Many other instances of the relaxations of employer 
specifications concerning women have been reported. 
Many plants unable to obtain sufficient numbers of 
semiskilled workers have filled vacancies with 
women. The most encouraging reports are from air- 
craft firms, which until recently employed few women, 
yet in December 1941 hired several hundred women 
production workers. There are indications that this 
trend is on the increase. By the spring of 1942, Cali- 
fornia aircraft firms expect to hire hundreds of women 
trainees. A large plant manufacturing supercharger 
units will hire 700 women by April 1942. In addi- 
tion, clearance orders reported by public employ- 
ment offices show increasing requests for women 
workers. 

To indicate what jobs might be suitable for women, 
the Bureau of Employment Security has prepared an 
analysis of 623 occupations designated as essential 
to national defense. Women are now employed in 
only 27 of these. An analysis of the duties performed 
by workers in the remaining occupations indicates 
that 248 are apparently suitable for women. Of 
these, 197 have a training period of less than 6 months. 
Another group of 188 occupations appears to be par- 
tially suitable for women. Among these some break- 
down of the job or some rearrangement of the 
industrial process might be required in order to employ 
women. Of the entire list of 623 occupations, 160 
appear to be entirely unsuitable for women. 

The efforts of the United States Employment Service 
have already resulted in an enlarged number of oc- 
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ALL HANDS TO MACHINES 


“One of the sources of labor supply that will be invaluable for meeting our manpower needs is the large 
group of ‘cred handicapped persons who are already qualified for defense jobs or who can be trained for 
such work.” 

In these words Federal Security Administrator McNutt called on all State Governors to give every consider- 
ation to the vocational rehabilitation and employment of physically handicapped persons, including all dis- 
charged wounded or injured members of the armed forces. 

Public vocational training facilities are in operation in every State. Persons handicapped by illness or 
accident are eligible for assignment to these forms of training, along with those disabled as a result of war 
operations. 

. The Employment Service already knows the importance of these workers and is giving special attention to 
their placement. 

See page 22, Hiring the Handicapped, by Theodore Brimm, for one method of placing handicapped workers 





in industry. 








cupations in which women are currently employed. 
However, when employers in a community decide 
to hire women, they ask in most cases for skilled or 
semiskilled workers for specific occupations. When 
that happens, mass applications from women do not 
help either the employer or the local office. 

Local offices find, therefore, that the only effective 
method for helping women enter the labor market 
is to provide training for the skills wanted by em- 
ployers or to recruit women for specific openings. 

In most communities the labor needs do not yet 
warrant indiscriminate appeals for women workers. 


FACTS AS WEAPONS— 
e USE OF DATA 


Among the major roles of the local offices of the 
United States Employment Service is the collection 
of data on the labor market which today are in de- 
mand by nearly every Federal agency concerned with 
the prosecution of the war. State and regional 
officials find the information useful as a foundation 
on which to base policies and administrative actions. 
The chart on the opposite page shows the principal 
types of labor-market information, collected by local 
offices, which are guiding Federal, regional, State, 
and community officials in organizing the labor mar- 
ket for efficient war production. Among the agencies 
requesting summaries of the facts are: War Production 
Board, Army, Navy, Civil Service Commission, 
Work Projects Administration, Department of Jus- 
tice, Department of Labor, United States Office of 
Education, and Office of Price Administration. (See 
chart on opposite page.) 
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Without the information, which we are now col- 
lecting for the first time in our history and which we 
are continually refining and improving, it would be 
impossible for the Government to mobilize efficiently 
the labor resources of this Nation. The data now 
available are used to assist in determining where con- 
tracts will be awarded, where new plants will be 
located, where and what kind of training programs 
should be instituted, where houses will be built, where 
roads, schools, and sewer lines will be built or installed, 
what is the effect of production restrictions and what 
action must be taken to offset labor displacement in 
nondefense industries, and a multitude of other vital 
decisions. 

Nevertheless, a great deal of additional information 
must be obtained if we are to avoid wasting a sub- 
stantial portion of our labor resources. It is becoming 
ever more important that we find new ways to un- 
earth those workers with vital skills who are not 
aware of the opportunity to utilize their skills to the 
best advantage of themselves and their country. We 
must learn more exactly what are the skills in non- 
defense industries, so that we may determine which 
workers should be transferred to defense plants. 
Although we have considerable information on the 
labor requirements, of employers, such data are still 
subject to wide margins of error. Some of this is due 
to the inability of plant managers to forecast their 
requirements but part can be attributed to the field 
visitor in obtaining the best estimate possible. Every 
effort must be made to make them more accurate 
and complete. 

Federal officials are now studying means for co- 
ordinating the work of collecting information within 
the Government and eliminating duplication of 
activity and of contacts with employers. 
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LABOR MARKET INFORMATION ASSEMBLED BY LOCAL OFFICES AND AVAILABLE FROM 
THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 





Nature of data 


Frequency of 


Use of information 





collection 
Labor supply available at public employment | Monthly....... For guidance in vocational training, location of plants, distri- 
offices in selected defense occupations, by bution of defense contracts, clearance activities, etc. 
area and occupation. 
Total number of persons seeking work through |..... ere To indicate volume and trend of total number of persons seeking 
public employment offices, by sex. work through U, S. E. S. 
Employer estimates of labor needs in selected | Bimonthly...... For guidance in vocational training, location of plants, distri- 
dcfense industries, by area, occupation, and bution of defense contracts, clearance activities, etc. 
industry. 
Labor supply and demand in selected defense |..... We ions's a aya For guidance in vocational training, upgrading of workers, job 
occupations, by occupation. dilution, clearance activities of employment service, etc. 
Labor market developments affecting supply | Monthly....... To keep defense and other Governmental officials informed 


of and demand for labor, by area and in- 
dustry. 


Local labor market surveys, describing labor 
available, labor demanded by plant and 
occupation, sources of additional supply, 
employer specifications, etc. 


Labor displacement reports by individual 
plant, describing the plant, its products, and 
possibilities for conversion, and giving num- 
ber of workers displaced, anticipated lay-offs, 
occupational characteristics of workers af- 
fected, and reemployment prospects. 


Community surveys (see above). ............ 


Farm Jabor market conditions, by area....... 


Vocational training activities of public em- 
ployment offices, by area, courses, occupa- 
tions in which placed, and characteristics of 
persons served. 


Placement activities of U.S. E.S........... 


Clearance Q0GVities...6..5 6 vicki vnac sievceves 


Negotiated transfers of workers between em- 
ployers. 


Number of potentially displaced workers fill- 
ing out occupational check lists. 


eg for unemployment compensation bene- 
ts. 


Employment and wages of firms covered by 
unemployment compensation laws, by State, 
industry, and month. 





As requested by 
WPB. 


Currently...... 


As requested.... 


Quarterly and 
annual. 





of trends in the labor market, migration, recruitment, etc.; 
and development by regions and by industries. 


To provide WPB with a clear picture of the labor supply and 
demand situation in given communities for all the purposes 
cited above, and to aid the Defense Housing Coordinator in 
planning programs of defense housing. 


To show the incidence of labor displacement caused by shortages 
of material, supplies, equipment, power, etc., for purposes 
cited above. 


To show nature and extent of labor displacement by material 
shortages in order to aid WPB, War, and Navy in certifying 
“distress” communities. 


To supply Department of Agriculture and other agencies con- 
cerned with agricultural labor info.mation on the supply of 
and demand fo: farm labor, in pursuance of arrangement made 
by Bureau of the Budget. 


To show the courses to which trainees are referred and from which 
they are placed, as guidance in determining courses to be 
given, trainees to be recruited. 


To provide an occupational, industrial, age, sex, and color dis- 
tribution of employment service placements for purposes cited 
above and also to measure performance of employment service. 


To be used in determining effectiveness of recruitment through 
clearance, and in measuring work leads imposed on State and 
local offices thiough clearance activities. 


To indicate employment office participation in and volume and 
trend of negotiated transfers from nondefense to defense em- 
ployers. 


To indicate volume of workers for whom occupational check 
lists are available in local employment offices. 


To indicate volume and trend of unemployment of covered 
workers. 


Serves as vital economic background for all analyses of trends 
in employment by specific industries and States. 
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PRECISION IN PLACEMENTS— 
e TECHNIQUES THAT HELP 


Never before in our country’s history has it been 
so important for men to be at work in the right jobs. 
How to get them into these jobs as industry converts 
to wartime production is a major problem. Fortu- 
nately, the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
Bureau of Employment Security has already developed 
techniques in the field of placements that can be 
readily applied to this specific problem. It has made 
available the Dictionary of Occupational Titles which 
provides a standard for bringing together a worker’s 
experience and the job’s requirements. Occupational 
Analysis has also made available Job Descriptions, a 
list of Currently Active Occupations, and a compilation of 
Oral Trade Questions which together are a yardstick for 
measuring work experience. In addition Master 
Orders have been set up to assist in rapid and accurate 
placement. 

An especially effective aid in bringing about the 
most complete utilization of workers in the war pro- 
duction program is Part IV of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. Once the initial sifting of the qualified 
from the unqualified has been accomplished, it is 
important to help the partially qualified and the un- 
qualified to enter the wartime labor force. This can 
be done through the use of Part IV of the Dictionary. 
Its techniques are designed to speed up measures such 
as (1) placing persons in appropriate training courses 
indicated by their potentialities; (2) placing persons 
in beginning jobs—jobs requiring little or no training 
or experience; (3) placing partially qualified workers 
to the best advantage; and (4) transferring workers 
from their chosen occupations to new fields of war- 
time employment. There are thousands of workers 
placed in the latter group by wartime conversion of 
industry. 

How the tools of occupational analysis helped one 
community take its place in the battle line of produc- 
tion is told on p. 16 in the article, Occupational Facts 
at Work, by Rudolph Sussman. The experience de- 
scribed there is repeated countless times in plants 
throughout the country. When a company which 
used to make electric refrigerators turns to the manu- 
facture of 75-millimeter howitzers, or a typewriter 
manufacturer turns to the production of machine-gun 
parts, it is likely that occupational analysis has been 
used in the conversion. 
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CUSHIONING SOCIAL 
e DISLOCATIONS 


Tremendous changes in the geographical distribu- 
tion of labor, in the type of skills demanded, and in 
the number of workers required cannot be made so 
smoothly that no hardship falls on individuals. Jobs 
are being lost; families are being separated; tremen- 
dous plants are being built where housing facilities 
are inadequate; workers are migrating on the basis 
of false rumors of better jobs in distant parts. The 
Employment Service, in conjunction with State un- 
employment-compensation systems, has taken steps 
to avert some of these hardships, not only to speed 
war production but for humanitarian reasons as well. 
For example, if agricultural workers swarm to areas 
where demand is light, they may be lost to areas 
where a shortage of farm labor will impede the food- 
for-victory campaign; or, if unemployed skilled workers 
migrate to other localities to work which does not 
utilize their highest skills, not only is the labor short- 
age in the area they deserted intensified but valuable 
skills are unused—a double loss to war production. 

Significant among the types of information gathered 
by local employment offices have been detailed reports 
from employers showing the number and types of 
anticipated lay-offs. During recent months, material 
shortages and plant conversions have thrown thou- 
sands out of work. When these lay-offs can be 
determined in advance by the employment service, 
several avenues of action are opened up. The local 
office is notified that workers will be available in sub- 
stantial numbers for training, retraining, or transfer. 
The War Production Board, through appropriate 
channels, is notified that the economic life of a com. 
munity is threatened. Thus machinery can be set in 
motion to bring war contracts into the community. 

Some problems born of war expansion can be dealt 
with directly by local offices. They can, for instance, 
see that there is full use of locally available labor, 
thereby keeping to a minimum the volume of in- 
migration, sometimes considered inevitable when new 
plants are built and operated. 

Employers’ specifications are often such that workers 
with the demanded qualifications cannot be secured 
locally. It is the responsibility of the local office not 
only to fill orders but also to examine specifications 
in the light of the jobs to be filled and the labor avail- 
able in the locality. The local office can reduce 
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many of the difficulties engendered by movements of 
people into areas ill-equipped to receive them, by 
making an active effort to induce employers to use 
local labor first through modifying their requirements. 

Role of Unemployment Compensation: Although prob- 
lems of labor supply and demand are now of primary 
importance in local offices, the unemployment-com- 
pensation systems are now concerned, to a great 
extent, with benefit payments to workers thrown out 
of jobs by conversion of plants and shortages of 
materials. In January 1942, benefit payments reached 
$41 million, which was 48 percent above the previous 
month and 5 percent above January 1941 payments. 
Particularly in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin, unemployment benefits have been called upon 
to ease the burden thrown upon individual workers 
by the war effort. Benefit payments at relatively 
high levels may be expected to continue. Such pay- 
ments are an instrument of economic and social policy 
in connection with prosecution of the war just as is 
information on labor demand and supply. Unem- 
ployment benefits may be used, for example, as a 
means of keeping skilled workers available where 
their skills are needed. In Great Britain, conditions 
for the receipt of benefits have been changed so that 
workers who refuse to accept offered work certified 
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to be of national importance, even if this work would 
normally be declared unsuitable, may be denied 
benefits even though these workers previously enjoyed 
better conditions. However, such work must be on 
standard rates and conditions. In this fashion the 
benefit scheme may be used as a direct means of 
influencing the supply of labor. 

In a larger sense, the primary reason for a sound 
unemployment-benefit scheme at present is not to 
supply a payment for a few weeks while workers hunt 
for—and find—new jobs. The unemployment com- 
pensation systems, as a relatively small but significant 
part of a social and economic order designed for the 
freedom and security of the individual, are one tan- 
gible evidence that we are beginning now to win the 
peace for which the war is being fought. Improve- 
ment and extension of every phase of this system is a 
task of the present, remote from the immediate job of 
the local office but very closely related to the job that 
local offices will do when millions of workers stop 
making war goods. Meanwhile, the task of the local 
offices is to put those workers on the job quickly and 
to achieve this tremendous expansion while mini- 
mizing the sort of migration, discrimination, and labor 
hoarding that will reduce the efficiency of our labor 
force. 








How some of the broad policies dis- 
cussed above are translated into ac- 


tion 15 told in the succeeding pages. 
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OCCUPATIONAL FACTS AT WORK 


One of the most difficuli problems which faces the 
Employment Service is a lack of accurate information 
from an employer as to the type of worker he needs for 
a specific job. Often this results in wasted recruit- 
ment and referral efforts and delays the production 
while other workers are being found or trained. How 
the Employment Service hurdles this difficulty may 
be seen from the illustrations below. 

An airplane company placed an order with the 
Employment Service for highly skilled technical 
workers and, assuming that the workers would not be 
available in the local area, requested that clearance 
procedure be used. The interviewer handling this 
order requested job specifications but was only given 
job titles. He explained that job specifications were 
necessary so that other employment offices could 
make correct selection from their registration files. 


Visiting the Plant 


The employer was frank to admit that he had noth- 
ing other than job titles; in fact, he was not sure just 
what the desired workers would do. When advised 
of this, the interviewer suggested that the job tech- 
nician for the local office visit the employer’s plant, 
observe workers who were currently employed in the 
occupations which the employer was trying to fill, 
and write job specifications for them. The employer 
agreed. A technician visited the plant, analyzed the 
highly technical jobs of chemist and draftsman, and 
wrote up job specifications for them. When the 
coding structure of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles was explained to the employer, he was greatly 
pleased with the descriptions of these jobs and re- 
quested further analysis of jobs that had in the past 
caused recruiting difficulties. With proper job in- 
formation, it was possible to send the orders in to 
clearance and get workers with little difficulty. 

In another instance, an employer complained that 
there was a high degree of turn-over among workers 
assigned to the operation of automatic screw ma- 
chines, a situation which he could not understand. 
He had been using students who had graduated in 
the upper third of their classes. The local office 
suggested that a job analysis might reveal the reason 
for this turn-over. The local job technician was per- 
mitted to enter the plant and analyze this job. The 
analysis revealed that this job was a routine, simple, 
repetitive task and that boys who were in the upper 
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third of their graduating class were probably not con- 
tent to remain on a routine job. The employer had 
‘“‘overspecificd” the type of worker required. Re- 
quirements were lowered to permit the hiring of boys 
who had satisfactorily completed a defense training 
course but who were not in the upper third of their 
graduating classes, or who had not graduated from 
high school at all. The turn-over on this job was 
materially reduced. This employer, too, was im- 
pressed by the job-analysis technique and requested 
that other jobs be analyzed. 

Just as important as the recruitment of qualified 
workers is the problem of training for inexperienced 
applicants. Schools turn to the Employment Service 
for the proper job information to aid in solving the 
problem. In one case, an employer had been re- 
ceiving referrals from the Employment Service for 
the job of assembler of electrically controlled gun 
mounts. Most of the referred workers had little or 
no experience and were unsuccessful on the job. 
This was slowing up production. The employer 
agreed to permit the local job technician to analyze 
the job in an effort to determine whether preemploy- 
ment training might be feasible. An analysis was 
made, and it was found that the successful workers had 
previously worked as “grease monkeys” in automo- 
bile garages where they helped tear down motors. 
Other successful workers had had electrical training. 

It was determined that the two most difficult ele- 
ments of the job were assembling the electrical con- 
nections and the use of wrenches to tighten nuts while 
working in positions where the nuts could not be 
seen. There was no training school in which both 
types of work were combined. There were, however, 
two separate shops in the schools, (a) electrical, 
(b) auto repair. A training program was worked 
out with the schools, and a group of boys were ex- 
changed between the two shops and after the pre- 
scribed training were referred to the employer. All 
of the workers thus trained proved to be successful 
on the job, and in a little while the employer was 
back on his production schedule. 


Other Uses 


If these examples proved to be the only ways in 
which occupational information can be used to aid 
employers in obtaining properly qualified workers, 
its importance in the war production program would 
be more than justified. But, in addition to these 
illustrations, occupational information can also be 
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used to aid the employer in job dilution, upgrading, 
or recruiting from related occupations. Occupational 
information has been invaluable, too, as an aid in 
placing workers displaced by material shortages. 

Under the war production program, occupational 
information is no ionger a special technique; it is now 
a daily tool in the work of Employment Service.— 
RupDOLPH SussMAN, Assistant Teshnical Representative, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 
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A CENSUS OF WAR SKILLS 


The manager of the Kokomo (Indiana) office of the 
United States Employment Service and the mayor of 
the town were in conference. 

The manager placed before the mayor the problem 
of attempting to find additional war workers among 
those workers who had jobs which did not bring 
forth the best and most-needed skills they -had in 
them. To find the workers, the manager proposed a 
community-wide survey of the labor force. In order 
to promote the survey in an orderly fashion and 
eliminate the nuisance of doorbell ringing, the United 
States Employment Service’s Occupational Check 
List was distributed by a majority of the city’s em- 
ployers to their workers. This list contains 187 
occupations important to war production. The 
workers were asked to check only the jobs in which 
they had had experience or for which they had com- 
pleted training and which were different from their 
present jobs. In favor of such a survey were the 
following arguments: 


1. Workers now employed below their best level 
could indicate the higher skills which they 
possess. 

2. Participating establishments could discover 
workers with higher skills available in their own 
organizations in order to upgrade those workers. 

**Even the best personnel offices do not have a 
picture of the various abilities of their em- 
ployees,” argued the manager. “Either the 
worker records the skill which he believes is 
salable to the firm at the time he applies and 
does not list a supposedly unwanted skill, or, if 
the skill is listed, there is no method of indexing 
and subsequently resurrecting these skills when 
needed.” 
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3. Future defense training programs could be~™ 
planned on the basis of definite information. 

4. Unnecessary labor migration in and out of 
Kokomo might be avoided. 

5. Local draft boards could find the information 
helpful in classifying selectees. 

6. Needs for additional housing could be deter- 
mined. 

7. “Finally,” the manager said, “the results of the 
survey might be used to obtain defense contracts 
for local plants.” 


A planning committee was set up, headed by the 
local office manager as chairman, and including 
representatives of the A. F. of L., C. I. O., industry, 
and retail trade. But immediately many problems 
had to be answered: 

‘What skills should be inventoried? How should the 
census be taken? What will happen to employees 
who may be asked to leave their present nondefense 
jobs for defense work? Who should direct the pro- 
gram? How should publicity be handled?” 

The survey itself was not easy to conduct. Some 
concerns, at the beginning, feared it was some scheme 
by the labor unions, or ‘‘another attempt at more 
governmental control,” and so were dubious of the 
value of the survey. 

Labor unions were afraid it was some device insti- 
tuted by employers to freeze labor and wondered if 
employees would lose their seniority rights if they 
changed jobs. 


“Clinching the Case” 


To cite the value of this survey, however, we need 
to take only the experience of one concern and its 
employees. The report of a stove manufacturer, now 
making sheet-metal life boats, contains two items that 
*‘clinch the case.” 

First: Seven men were found to be working below 
their skill level and they were upgraded as follows: 
A metal polisher to a welding job. A floor sweeper to 
a hand-milling-machine operator. A floor sweeper 
to an engine-lathe and drill-press operator. A stove 
mounter to a shaper operator. A stove mounter to a 
carpenter. A laborer to a carpenter. A laborer to 
an electrician. 

Second: Far more significant was the reaction of the 
400 employees of the company after seeing some of 
their fellow workers benefit from the program. Only 
about one-half of the personnel of the company had 
participated in the census. Those who did not par- 
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ticipate immediately in the census asked that they 
be given another opportunity todoso. Some of those 
that had taken part stated that they were sorry they 
had not been more careful in completing the list the 
first time. As a result, the company has decided to 
repeat the census in its entirety. 

Another firm has asked for more check lists in order 
that an entire plant may be rechecked. 

Such a concrete recognition of the value of the 
census for both employer and employee leads to the 
conclusion that it is a major step forward in solving 
the problem of manning the production* lines" for 
intensified war effort. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that the town’s 
mayor presented his case for a defense-housing pro- 
gram on the basis of the results of the census. The 
survey has also been used to attract to Kokomo a 
large defense manufacturing plant. Its use in plan- 
ning training programs is apparent. 

As a final commentary, one newspaperman wrote: 
“The census was worth its weight in aluminum.” 

(Complete summary of the census, including the file 
set up by the local loffice, fis available on ‘request.) 
—GEORGE VYVERBERG, Informational Representative, 
United States Employment Service for Indiana. 


TIGHT REIN ON MIGRATION 


One illustration of how the Employment Service has 
coped with the problem of the migration of labor from 
one section of the State to another may be illustrated 
by the way the problem was met in Portland, Maine. 
In February 1941 work was about to start on the con- 
struction of a cofferdam and 13 basin-type shipways 
in South Portland. The local Employment Service 
office was called upon to recruit 2,000 men for im- 
mediate employment on the project from |the 
vicinity of Portland. Needless to say, this was a 
major undertaking since Portland, although the largest 
city in Maine, is not an industrial community. How- 
ever, the men were found in record time without 
going outside of the prescribed area and the job was 
completed ahead of schedule. 
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The Employment Service, through an arrangement 
with the construction management limited referrals 
for work to men living in the area, using clearances 
with other offices only when local labor supplies were 
completely used up. Press and radio publicized the 
fact that referrals for employment would be made 
only through the nearest employment service office. 
Thus, migration was checked at the outset. 

To check against a drain of workers from essential 
industries, each worker applying for a job was queried 
on his employment elsewhere. If it was found that 
he was employed in a defense industry, his employer 
was contacted to determine how the applicant’s loss 
would affect him. Denial or issuance of a referral was 
based on the result of this determination. 


Scouring Small Towns 


One method which has served to stabilize local labor 
market conditions was the system, adopted early in 
the emergency, of scouring small towns and rural 
areas for itinerant workers. In this class of workmen 
were found many all-round mechanics and others 
who showed evidence of aptitude for work in the 
shipyards. Some excellent labor supplies were dis- 
covered and utilized without disrupting normal 
operations of nondefense industry in the area from 
which the men were recruited. 

It has not been the general practice of this office to 
recruit labor from other States, though more recently 
there has been some interstate clearance between 
Maine and New Hampshire and Maine and Vermont. 
The management of the shipyards has cooperated with 
the Employment Service in regulating interstate labor 
migration by referring all applicants at the gate to the 
Employment Service. The only deviation from this 
rule has been the occasional hiring of a skilled 
mechanic. 

Since the first call came for men to work on the 
construction of two shipyards in South Portland, early 
in 1941, more than 10,000 have been placed through 
the United States Employment Service in these yards. 
Despite this unprecedented mass employment, there 
has been little or no disturbance of the normal in- 
dustrial activity of the State. The management of 
the shipyards and of other war industries has found 
that a vast amount of time and effort have been saved 
by turning their recruiting problems over to the 
Employment Service.—L. ALex Pyerson, Informa- 
tional Representative, United States Employment Service for 
Maine. 
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CALL OUT THE RESERVES 


Among the new roles played by public employment 
offices as a result of the war, one of the most important 
consists of charting the labor demand and supply on 
a local area basis, so as to insure adequate service to 
employers faced by rapidly shifting and often be- 
wildering labor conditions. Requirements of in- 
dustry, agriculture, trade, and all other fields have to 
be met, despite a continually contracting reservoir of 
available workers. 

While the area served by the Springfield, Vermont, 
office of the United States Employment Service is not 
of primary importance agriculturally, it contains several 
large apple orchards having a substantial crop yield. 
Picking operations are conducted early in the fall 
and normally require the services of several hundred 
workers during a period of from 3 to 4 weeks. In 
previous years the local employment office had been 
highly successful in servicing the labor needs of 
orchardists and had gained the complete confidence 
of employers in this respect. An adequate supply of 
workers had always been readily available to fill the 
demands for pickers. The only problem faced was 
the simple mechanics of selection and referral of the 
applicants. 

As the picking season approached in the summer of 
1941, however, it became clearly apparent that the 
servicing of orchardists’ demands for workers was 
going to present unusual difficulties. The area’s 
available labor supply was totally inadequate to 
meet the demand. The release of factory employees 
for the purpose was obviously out of the question, 
considering the steadily mounting production sched- 
ules expected of the machine-tool industry. More- 
over, the importation of workers seemed impractica- 
ble in view of the serious housing shortage existing 
throughout the area. 

Orchardists and employment-service personnel met 
to discuss ways and means of meeting the problem, 
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which admittedly was a serious one. A complete 
degree of harmony existed between the conferees, 
there being no disposition on either side to throw the 
job in the other’s lap as “your baby.” All the known 
factors affecting the available labor supply were 
carefully reviewed and considered. 

It was finally agreed that the most efficient and 
practicable answer lay in pulling ‘‘reserves” into the 
labor market. Only by such a method could the 
minimum normal demand be met under the abnor- 
mally stringent labor supply conditions. The most 
readily available and best qualified group of reserves 
was determined to consist of high school students. 
School administrators fell in with the plan at once 
and rendered invaluable assistance in the recruiting 
program. No individual registration was attempted. 
Lists of available students were established upon which 
to draw workers as needed. Students were informed 
of the need for workers by means of posted announce- 
ments and assembly notices in the schools. Provision 
was made for excusing those wishing to work from some 
of their afternoon class time. A large number signed 
up. 

Supplementary to the school recruitment program, 
newspaper and radio advertising were also used by 
the employment office to attract applicants. Of a 
total of approximately 250 pickers placed, only about 
20 percent came from file referrals; the balance of 200 
were obtained in equal proportions from school re- 
cruitment and advertising campaigns. The crop 
yield amounted to approximately 50,000 bushels, and 
orchardists expressed their complete satisfaction with 
the services of the workers recruited. 

This accomplishment may be instructive as a basis 
for practical solution of other problems. Reserves 
are undoubtedly available, and as the labor supply 
becomes further restricted, use must be made of them 
to meet expanding demands.—H. NELson JACKSON, 
Senior Interviewer, United States Employment Service for 
Verment. 















YOUR INITIATIVE COUNTS 


There is plenty of opportunity for individual initi- 
ative, resourcefulness, and clear thinking within the 
administrative framework of the war worker mobiliza- 
tion program as conceived by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and there are things being done these 
days to make us proud that we are a part of it. 

Take these examples: 

The south San Francisco office, one of the smallest 
in the Bay district, received a rush order from a pipe 
and steel company for several hundred skilled work- 
men. The manager surveyed his meager file and 
began to think things over. He started a clerk tele- 
phoning the few available artisans he had in his file 
and when the first man appeared at the counter, the 
manager greeted him personally and put some ques- 
tions to him. Who were the men who used to work 
with you? Where are they now? 

It developed that almost every applicant knew from 
one to a dozen skilled craftsmen, many operating 
little stores, running service stations, farming, working 
as mechanics, truck drivers and like occupations. 
All were eager to obtain defense jobs. They came, 
they registered, they went to work and the officials 
of the pipe and steel company put it down as a 
miracle. 

* * e 

In San Francisco, a large proportion of trainees who 
completed their courses in minimum time, were 
formerly “‘white collar’ workers, clerks, salesmen, or 
newspaper men. This was learned by following their 
progress and checking with the instructors, plant 
personnel officers and others in a position to know the 
background of the trainees. As a result of this obser- 
vation a major shift in policy in the training classes 
and in the hiring schedules of the shipyards and other 
defense organizations was made. 

This was as startling as it was important. The old 
standards which required preliminary craft training or 
background became less important than the willing- 
ness to learn and the courage to try. As one seasoned 
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personnel executive put it, ““The job of toughening up 
muscles was not as hard as limbering up brains.” 

This discovery opened up a new source of supply for 
trainees and potential defense workers. The average 
white-collar worker was not as well paid as his brother 
in the backshop; competition for the white-collar 
man’s services was not so keen. Moreover, his place 
could be filled readily by a woman worker, should the 
necessity arise. ~The major emphasis in training 
accordingly has shifted from the industrial applicant 
to the commercial applicant. Thus far it has not been 
found desirable to return to old standards. 





* * * 


The chief contact man of the United States Employ- 
ment Service for the Bay area defense industries 
devised a plan which made it possible to tell the exact 
status of a given employer’s hiring schedule on very 
short notice. By subtracting the number of workers 
on the current pay roll from the hiring schedule 
reported on Form ES 270, it became possible to tell the 
number remaining to be hired at any time this infor- 
mation was needed. A break-down of classifications, 
of course, required a little longer to obtain, but this 
also was relatively easy. The device was simple 
enough, but getting the cooperation of the employers 
was difficult. However, that too was done. 

And finally, here is a case which necessitated getting 
men and machines together. A large industrial plant 
in the Oakland district had plenty of work but lacked 
tool machinery to execute it. In the same district a 
washing machine company had idle machines because 
its materials were cut off for more urgently needed war 
production. As a result skilled craftsmen were dis- 
placed from their jobs. In its efforts to find jobs for 
these machinists, the Employment Service solved all 
problems at once. The washing machine company’s 
equipment was transferred to the industrial plant and 
the displaced machinists went back to work, this time 
on defense orders—DeWrrt Jones, United States 
Employment Service for California. 
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A TIP-OFF ON TIME OFF 


In spite of the widespread belief that defense pro- 
duction is draining the available supply of labor for 
domestic work, there are still many applicants who 
depend on household employment for their livelihood. 
Yet, because housewives are reluctant to give reason- 
able time-off privileges they cannot get domestic 
sleep-in workers. In many cases, the very employers 
who want sleep-in workers and cannot get them are 
resorting to hiring sleep-out workers who had turned 
from sleep-in work because of the undesirable condi- 
tions involved. The workers are still in the field but 
are steering clear of sleep-in jobs, despite the fact that 
at the present time the wage level for sleep-in work is 
consistent with that for sleep-out jobs. 

To reverse this trend, the order-taking function in 
the Employment Service should be expanded to give 
proper weight to the question of time off. The inter- 
viewer should discuss this question when wages are 
brought up, and once the question is raised, the inter- 
viewer should pursue it to a clear-cut answer. If an 
employer replies, ““The usual time off,” the inter- 
viewer should ask, ‘‘What is the usual time off?” 








If the employer states, as she frequently does, “Every 
Thursday afternoon and every other Sunday,” the 
interviewer should question whether by “every other 
Sunday” she means “all day Sunday.” The inter- 
viewer can tactfully explain that the reasons for the 
scarcity of domestics is due mainly to the lack of 
adequate leisure time for these workers. If an em- 
ployer offers higher wages than originally offered, 
the interviewer might well suggest that a better 
inducement would be to liberalize the time off. 
Directing an employer’s attention to anything which 
is preventing that employer from securing help is a 
placement function. 

While a more liberal time-off policy is not a pan- 
acea for all the ills of household employment, it would 
be an important step in the stabilization of such 
employment. Asan agency charged with organizing 
the labor market, the United States Employment 
Service should take the initiativein educating employ- 
ers on the wisdom of making more satisfactory adjust- 
ments in granting time off to household workers.— 
Haroip N. Scuieicu. Employment Interviewer, House- 
hold Placement Office, United States Employment Service, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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PHYSICAL DEMANDS ANALYZED TO FACILITATE 


Hiring the 
Handicapped 


e ee By 


THEODORE BRIMM, 
Employer Relations Representative, 
United States Employment Service, Illinois 


WAR HAS MADE it clear that if our vast, expand- 
ing victory program is to be sustained, there must be 
a full use of the skill, training, and experience of every 
available worker, including not only the Negro, the 
older men, and women, but also the handicapped 
worker. 

Even in a war labor market the handicapped present 
such peculiar problems that the Employment Service 
interviewer needs refined techniques before effective 
and adequate placement can be made. This is 
probably due not only to the limitations of the 
disabled worker, but also to a general misconception 
of the capabilities of the physically handicapped. 
How to overcome employer attitudes towards the 
employment of the handicapped is a real challenge 
to us all. But even when industry is ready to accept 
the handicapped individual, a proper place must be 
found for him on the belt, or bench, or in the office. 
This means that the Employment Service personnel 
must be thoroughly familiar with the requirements of 
jobs. For example, it means that the interviewer 
doing the selecting must have complete information 
regarding the amount of walking or standing or lift- 
ing, and the like, that may be required on the job. 
Then only is he able to match the abilities of the 
individual and the job requirements and determine 
whether or not the employment is suitable for that 
individual. 

When suitable employment has been determined for 
a handicapped worker, it is found that he can perform 
as efficiently as the nonhandicapped, unless there are 
other complicating factors wholly apart from the 
disability, such as deficiencies in experience, training, 
or personality. 

But what jobs can the handicapped person perform 
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most satisfactorily? The answer must be determined 
by Employment Service personnel. There was a time 
when even placement officials looked at all one- 
legged men as watchmen, all blind persons as broom- 
makers, and all tuberculous persons as able to do 
“light, outdoor work” only. 

Formerly, all individuals with a similar handicap 
were grouped together, regardless of varying degrees 
of compensating skill acquired through work exper- 
ience, education, training, aptitudes, or interests. 
Obviously, some are equipped to perform more 
efficiently than others. To discover the more efficient 
requires thorough consideration of the applicant’s 
potentialities in the light of his training and interests, 
as well as his native and physical capacities. 

All the individual’s potentialities must be considered 
further in the light of the functional requirements of 
the specific job. Objectively, this kind of job infor- 
mation can be acquired by an analysis of the physical 
demands involved in the tasks to be performed by the 
worker through the technique developed in the Occu- 
pational Research Office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


The Analyst at Work 


Examine, for a moment, the structure of one “‘physi- 
cal-demands”’ study: 

In order to collect data, the job analyst goes into 
the plant to observe the environment and the nature 
of the physical demands involved in the various jobs. 
The physical demands and working conditions are 
described in terms of 20 basic physical exertions and 
in terms of 11 working conditions. The analyst then 
studies the various factors present in each job accord- 
ing to definitions established by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Working conditions, including 
such factors as whether work is performed inside or 
outside, or whether surroundings are hot, cold, humid, 
or dusty, or subject to sudden temperature changes, 
and the like, are checked because they are significant 
in determining whether conditions are favorable or 
unfavorable to various types of organic disability, such 
as heart, lung, and other internal conditions. 

Take, for example, the physical demands analysis 
of the carton-forming-machine operator. The job 
analyst has recorded: SITS at automatic box-folding 
machine .. . REACHES to machine . . . GRASPS 
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boxes . . . LIFTS cardboard blanks weighing . . . 
infrequently WALKS a few steps to supply carton, etc. 

In its completed form this study breaks down the 
whole job in terms of physical requirements without 
pointing to any specific disability. 

The United States Employment Service for Illinois 
has applied this study to a large candy company in 
Chicago. Since we were interested in placements 
primarily, we decided to study beginning jobs only be- 
cause in these jobs the possibilities for the employment 
of the physically handicapped are likely to be greater. 

Physical-demands analyses were completed of 15 
jobs in this plant. As a result of these analyses, eight 
handicapped girls were hired in the first month. 
Three had leg disabilities, two were deaf mutes, and 
the others had hip, hearing, or spine disabilities. 

Six successfully performed their jobs and two of 
them have since received promotions. The other two 
of the original eight were dismissed, one because of 
objectionable personal habits, and the other because 
of an inability to keep up with production. None 
were hired the next month because a trial period was 
felt necessary to check on the performance of the girls 
already hired. But the following month, 6- handi- 
capped persons were hired, 5 of them retained, and 1 
of this group received a promotion. The next month, 
10 were hired, and shortly thereafter 12 more were 
placed on jobs. 


Objections Overcome 


The physical-demands study has also been intro- 
duced to the personnel staff of a Nation-wide mail- 
order concern in Chicago. This company had not 
previously utilized handicapped, probably because 
it is self-insured under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and felt that the handicapped were more liable 
to injury than the nonhandicapped. Other objec- 
tions to the employment of the handicapped were 
raised, including the prospects of high insurance 
rates, accident costs, second injury claims, etc. 
Nevertheiess, these objections were overcome, result- 
ing in a first order for three deaf girls as file clerks and 
three handicapped girls as typists. Since the first 
order, 34 handicapped persons have been hired to 
date, and it is expected that this company will con- 
tinue to utilize this source of labor as an established 
personnel policy. 
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Almost invariably, employers believe that the 
employment of handicapped persons means higher 
accident cost and higher compensation insurance 
rates. In regard to Workmen’s Compensation rates, 
the initial rate of compensation for any employer is 
determined by the industry, and total cost is based 
upon the number of employees, occupations, and 
total pay roll. No information is required concern- 
ing the physical condition of employees. The rate is 
later adjusted on the basis of the number of accidents 
occurring in the employer’s organization. 

This brings up the question of whether or not handi- 
capped persons are more liable to accident and a 
second injury. Various studies have been made 
which indicate that they are no more liable to injury 
than the nonhandicapped. In fact, the contrary 
may be true. Henry H. Kessler in The Crippled and 
the Disabled reports the findings of the study made by 
the Western Electric Co. In this study, involving 
685 handicapped workers employed during the period 
from 1929 to 1931, it was found that 23.5 percent of 
the handicapped group were injured, whereas 39.1 
percent of the control group of nonhandicapped 
persons employed during the same period were 
injured. This would seem to indicate that generally 
there is greater caution on the part of handicapped 
workers in avoiding accidents, ana if placed in 
suitable jobs, are no more and possibly less liable to 
injury than are the nonhandicapped. 

In addition, many States have set up special funds 
for compensation to persons receiving second injuries 
in industry. These provisions usually take the form 
of the provision found in the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which limits the employer’s 
responsibility only to the extent of injury resulting 
from the second accident, covering loss, or loss of 
use, of both hands, both arms, both feet, both legs, 
both eyes, or any two. Compensation for cumulative 
loss of use of those members or any two resulting 
from a previous loss and second injury is paid out 
of a State fund. The number of claims reported in 
Illinois under this provision is negligible, as it has 
been in almost every State of the Union. Typical is 
the experience of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion whose records show that for 20 years ending in 
1939, only 56 individuals have been awarded money 
from the second-injury fund. 






The Heart 
of the Town 


By 


HORACE F. OAKES, 
Manager, United States Employment Service, 
Conshocton, Ohio 


THE OPERATION of a local employment office is 
not merely a series of clerical routines, nor yet an 
interesting and useful sociological stunt. It is the ful- 
fillment of human needs as imperative as life itself, as 
elemental as physical hunger and bodily warmth. We 
used to think that the primary function of the local 
office is to make placements. We know today that the 
usefulness of the office to its local district includes a 
great deal that cannot be measured in placement 
figures. 

When an Employment Center blends fully into the 
corporate life of its community, it becomes the focus of 
helpfulness to all sorts and conditions of people. If its 
methods are businesslike, characterized by accuracy 
and graciousness, those who come within its influence 
will spread the word of approval to others. 

One of the most fascinating features of this fascinat- 
ing work is that it is almost impossible to touch any 
human being without doing him a good turn. This 
feature of helpfulness is inescapable; it is present when 
we take an application for work, receive a claim for 
compensation, serve an employer or answer any of the 
hundreds of questions asked daily by the unending 
stream of visitors to the local office. From this recog- 
nition of their social usefulness flow those spiritual 
satisfactions known to all staff members. 

The wider the personal acquaintance of each local 
staff member, the greater the number of sources for 
usefulness. You never know where you will uncover 
the tip which may lead to better utilization of our 
workers. It may be on the premises of the town’s 


most prosperous employer; it may come from the 
grocery-clerk who wraps your pound of coffee. 


The more knowledge a staff member has about his 
community, about State laws, working standards, 
vocational training facilities, rehabilitation of the 
handicapped and aids for special groups, the better 
chance he has of helping to make his office a construc- 
tive force within the district where he lives and works. 


Gathering this sort of knowledge becomes almost 
automatic as staff members enlarge their interests to 
include all sorts of incidental opportunities for use- 
fulness. The local newspapers, the city directory and 
the telephone book become required reading. Gen- 
erous service is given, often volunteered, to all kinds 
of civic groups. 

A staff member finds he must know his community 
as well as he knows his manual of instructions. 
Referral to a health clinic may be the means of sal- 
vaging an applicant and helping him pull through a 
difficult time. Knowing local educational oppor- 
tunities may benefit numerous discouraged, partially 
equipped applicants; suggestions as to suitable techni- 
cal reading are vitally useful to applicants who want 
to improve their chances in our highly specialized 
labor market. 

Much of this is extra-curricular activity which must 
be carried on discreetly. Staff members are not 
vocational guidance experts; neither are they social 
crusaders bent upon reform. Yet a wide assortment 
of incidental community knowledge often enables a 
staff worker to offer a hint as to the “fone step more” 
which may lead an applicant to a job. 


There can be no easy and mechanical treatment of 
people in such times as these. On the one hand is the 
applicant, a composite of training, experience and 
personality; on the other hand is a complex and dis- 
turbed civilization whose every element bears some 
relation to employability and placement. A connect- 
ing link between these two, the local office staff brings 
its intelligence and influence to bear in an effort to 
match the applicant once more with a job adapted 
to his needs and abilities. 
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